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Tt Unionism. 

pal. | The great concern to be looked after in 
ied | church Unionism, for which some in these times 
ie are making plans, is whether God is their union 
‘ or union is their god. 

ae There is a unity which God draws men into, 
h-day, and for all true churches it centres in Christ, 
eee —and that is the unity of the Spirit, and 
mbers Christ is their bond of peace. There is also 
— the busy mind of man, as rife for unity as 
n Sta- for division, when it uneasy now to be turning 
an up things, or now for building its babylons, 
which § —doing for doing’s sake,—which must be felt 
itingn asa great stumbling block to promoters of 
ent of true unity. 

aaa Between the poetic sentiment for union and 
2nd, the lust for combinations and trusts, there is 
_™ as much danger of the idolatry of union as 
suchinf® there is hope of the unity of the Spirit. If 
a ‘ the merely syndicate motives are to prevail, 
1g. heli along with that popular indifference to es- 
a sential differences which likes the associa- 
fonthly tion and tolerates its truth, then ‘‘Say not ye 
— a confederacy, to all them to whom this people 
dy ani shall say, ‘A Confederacy !’ Neither fear ye 
7 their fear nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord 

of hosts himself, and let Him be your fear, 

a and let Him be your dread, and he shall be for 
Ider of a sanctuary’’ (Isaiah viii: 1-24). 

= The basis of union is not the swapping of doc- 
| spirit, trines, or the leveling of some points and the 
a forcing up of others, but it isthe Spirit of Him 

to whom the gathering of the people shall be. 

2 There can be a unity of spirit and honest, help- 
ting of ful difference of opinions, healthy because ex- 
= ercised in the bond of peace. When we as a 
33, BF =Society report that love and unity are main- 
ion tained, we believe that there is a unity of spirit 
= and purpose alive among us, steadily minding 
God be the same essential thing; and perhaps all the 
ciety more so because true to differing convictions of 





different aspects of Truth. The unity of the 
Spirit does not mean uniformity of opinions. 
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These belong to the head rather than the heart, 
and may be left to follow the lead of a heart 
that is concerned to be right towards God. It 
is not right to respect others’ opinions of 
every sort, but it is right to respect others 
who are honest in their opinions. In running 
with one another the race that is set before 
us, are we called upon to copy exactly each 
other’s steps and so get our eyes off the Goal, 
or to be looking unto ‘‘the Author and Fin- 
isher of our faith, who for the joy set before 
Him endured the cruss despising the shame?” 
If we, with eye fixed on Him, so run as to 
obtain, He will not criticise us for our indi- 
vidual gait, but the uniform aim of eye and 
step towards Him will be the unity with which 
He is well pleased. 

Good and pleasant as it would be for all 
Christ’s brethren on earth to be found dwelling 
together in unity,—even of organization if 
that need be, but we doubt it,—yet we can- 
not see that it is not better at present for the 
professing church at large that some of its 
different bodies should continue to preserve 
their individuality. The maintenance of living 
principle in the Truth by some individual de- 
nominations is a more eminent service to all 
churches, than the sinking of those testimony- 
bearing denominations into a common ecclesi- 
astical mass could possibly be. This, in the 
present state of the church, would be a 
drowning of the most living instances of the 
unity of the Spirit in the uniformity of dead- 
ness. Union is not for the sake of union, but 
for the sake of the Spirit, and the better to 
band men together in maintenance of his testi- 
monies and the furtherance of Christ’s king- 
dom. 

While it is conceivable that most Protestant 
churches might combine without real loss of 
any spiritual principle for which they stand, 
though not without several changes of mode 
and form,—yet the one absolutely non-priestly 
religious society of them all would have to 
remain distinct or else be utterly cancelled. It 
is wholly unmixable with the other systems, 
without the surrender of all the points which 
made it a Society. In its case union would be 
simply obliteration. Such obliteration of most 
but the name has already, over large areas, 
come to pass, through attempts to accommo- 
date principle to the usages of others. In 
such cases the distinctive principle simply 
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drops out, and the principle of worship, of 
ministry, of usage and of doctrine generally 
which obtains in other churches sets in and 
keeps on under cover of our name. So church- 
unionism, consistently applied to the rest of 
us, would have to mean the annihilation of all 
that is distinctive in Quakerism. Without nam- 
ing now our several fcndamental tenets that 
gave our system a separate existence, we leave 
to any one so disposed to see if he can blend 
them, one by one, with the practice of other 
church-systems without surrendering them. 
We are glad to hear of the growing spirituality 
of the churches, and hope it is true. But until 
their standards (we compare no individuals) 
reach a higher level still, or ours a lower one, 
our religious Society must stand separate, or 
be submerged in the common tide. And yet 
how many, swept along in that tide, we have 
heard calling out to us, ‘‘Oh Friends, keep 
true to your special principles, and show to 
the church at large the more excellent way!’’ 

On the whole, we join the Christian Instructor 
in fearing that ‘‘the schemes of union of the 
churches of our time means a leveling down to 
the plane of the churches that have made lower 
attainments . . . It is questionable whether 
a union formed under these circumstances 
would be endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit.” 


‘*T HOPE,” says a correspondent, ‘‘that those 


| who have the care of THE FRIEND will con- 


tinue to impress upon the minds of its readers, 
that the foundation of true Quakerism is the 
revelation of Jesus Christ in the heart of every 
one, agreeabiy tu the teaching of Jesus Him- 
self; 

‘‘Flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” The 
revelation of the Father being the revealing 
of his Son, so Jesus Christ revealed in us be- 
comes the foundation of all true living spiritual 
experience. Out side of this there is no spiri- 
tual experience that will satisfy the longings 
of the true seeker after righteousness and 
true holiness, and the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding.” 

We are indebted to another for the follow- 
ing: 

The Springfield Republican recalling the 
massacre of Chinese at Rock Springs, observes: 
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—*With no Rock Spring massacre to our 
credit, no slaughter of Italians, no roasting to 
death of negroes, no lynching, no savagery in 
labor wars, America would be in a better posi- 
tion to tell the Czar that his people were a 
very barbarous set, and that all of us, in this 
blessed land of civilization and humanity were 
indescribably shocked by the reports from Bess- 
arabia. Until our own skirts are cleaner, this 
should be a cardinal feature of our policy- 
to mind our own Kischeniffs, and pray that 
other nations may be saved from the brutal 
and passionate excesses of mankind.” 


—————.—____ — ——-- 


Doukhobor Notes. 

We, Gregory Michaelovitch and Praskovita 
Vassilyevna Popov and all our family of Popov 
send our greeting to Jos. 8. E!kinton, Joseph 
Elkinton, George M. Comfort, Ephraim Smith, 
Jonathan E. Rhoads, Samuel Morris, William 
L. Bailey and William Evans, with our beloved 
partners and also with your dear children 
and also to all your Christian household of faith, 
to you who are the partakers of the same faith 
with us. You our much beloved brethren and 
sisters in our Lord Jesus Christ, we send you 
our heerty greeting from the depth of our 
souls,and we praise the Lord God for his great 
mercy in bringing us to Canada to this free 
country as he has blessed us to live here. 

Moreover we havea greater joy, which | am 
unable to express with my tongue or describe 
with the pen, that is, how my heart feels that 
there are so many of our Friends who have 
been sending us help and supporting our bodies 
by sending us carloads of clothes and also 
flour and were having compassion with us as 
with their own children. And up to now, 
dear Friends, yeur love has not grown cold, 
but has become warmer. Now, dear Friends, 
you have sent a messenger who came to 
build for us a school. 

As to us, we were very glad when Cors. Jansen 
gave us such a precious word that you do not 
deprive us of your love and you desire to have 
our children taught in Rosthern in school, 
and then I was exceeding glad, so that from 
gladness i could not refrain the tears in my 
eyes, and I respond to your gracious dealing 
and your desire towards our children. I be- 
lieve also our children ought never to forget 
you for sucha great love of yours. I have 
also therefore given away my children Tenia 
and Peter to be taught in Rosthern. Dear 
Friends, we are not able to thank you enough 
for your great love. 

We remain, wishing you all the riches of 
God’s love, forever loving you, 

GREGORY MICHAELOVITCH Poroy AND WIFE. 

A “LOVING DEFINITION OF MYSTICISM,”’ 
cited in the review columns of the Atlantic 
Monthly, for Fourth Month, 1903: 

By mysticism we mean, not the extrava- 
gance of an erring fancy, but the concentra- 
tion of reason in feeling the enthusiastic love 
of the good, the true, the one sense of the 
infinity of knowledge, and of the marvel of 
the human faculties. When feeding upon such 
thoughts, the wing of the soul is renewed and 
gains strength; she is raised above ‘‘ the mani- 
kins of earth” and their opinions, waiting in 
wonder to know, and working with reverence 
to find out what God in this or in another 
life may reveal to her.—Jowett. 
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From a Letter of John Crooks to Isaac Pening- | 
ton: 


‘*Sure I am, none can be so weary, but | 
He takes care of them; nor none so nigh 
fainting but He puts his arm under their | 
heads; nor none can be so beset with ene- 
mies on every side but He will arise and 
scatter; nor none so heavy laden, but He 
takes notice of them, and gently leads them, 
and will not leave them behind unto the mer- 
ciless wolf, because they are his own, and his 
life is the price of their redemption, and his 
blood of their ransom; and if they be so young 
that they cannot go, He carries them in his 
arms, and when they can feel nothing stirring 
after him, his bowels yearn after them: so 
tender is this Good Shepherd after his flock. 

“*T can tell, for I was as one that once 
went astray, and wandered upon the barren 
mountains, and when | had wearied myself 
with wandering, | went into the wilderness 
and there I was torn with briars, and 
pricked as with thorns, sometimes thinking 
this was the way and sometimes concluding 
that was the way, and by and by conclud- 
ing all was out of the way, and then bitter 
mourning came upon me and weeping for 
want of the interpreter, for when I sought 
to know what was the matter, and where 
| was, it was too hard for me. Then | 
thought I would venture on some way, where 
it was most likely to find a lost God, but 
found it not, until | came to see my heart 
swept from those thoughts and imaginations 
and willings and runnings, and to die to them 
all, not heeding them, but watching against 
them, lest I should let my mind go after them. 

““And here I dwelt for a time as in a 
desolate land uninhabited, where I sat alone 
as a sparrow upon the housetop, and was hunted 
up and down like a partridge upon the moun- 
tains and could rest nowhere but some lust 
or thought or other followed me at the heels, 
and disquieted me night and day, until 1 came 
to know Him in whom was rest, and no oc- 
casion of stumbling; in whom the devil hath 
no part, and He became unto me as a hiding- 
place from the storms, and from the tem- 
pests. Then came my eyes to see my Sav- 
iour, and my sorrow fled away, and He be- 
came made unto me all in all, my wisdom, 
my righteousness, and my sanctification, in 
whom I was and am complete, to the praise 
of the riches of his grace and goodness that 
endure for ever. 

‘* Therefore be not discouraged, 0, thou, 
tossed as with tempests! nor dismayed in 
thyself; because thou seest such mighty hosts 
of enemies raising up against thee, and be- 
setting thee on every side; for none was so 
beset and tried and tempted as the true Seed 
was; who was a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. But be thou still in thy mind, 


as 


and let the billows pass over, and wave upon 
wave, and fret not thyself because of them, 
neither be cast down, as if it should never be 


otherwise with thee. Sorrow comes at night, 
but joy in the morning; and the days of thy 
mourning shall be morning, and the accuser 
will God cast out for ever. 

‘For therefore was I afflicted, and not 
comforted, and tempted and tried, for this 
end, that I might know how to speak a word 
in due season, unto those who are tempted 
and afflicted as I once was: as it was said 
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unto me in that day when sorrow lay heavy 
upon me. 

‘*Therefore be not disconsolated, neither 
give heed unto the reasonings and disputings 
of they own heart; nor the fears that raige 
therefrom, but be strong in the faith, believing 
in the light which lets thee see them, and his 
grace thou wilt know to be sufficient for thee, 
and his strength to be made perfect in thy 
weakness. And so wilt thou rather glory in 
thy infirmities, that his power may rest upon 
thee, than in thy earnest desires to be rid of 
them, for by these things thou wilt come to 
live in the life of God, and joy in God, and 
glory in tribulation, when thou hast learned 
in all conditions to be contented; and through 
trials and deep exercises, is the way to learn 
this lesson. 

**Therefore watch that thou fall not into 
temptation, and my God and Father keep thee 
in the arms of eternal love, over all, unto the 
end, unto his praise. Amen.”’ 


———s> oe 
For ‘“ THE FRIEND.” 


The Mark of Modern Saintship. 


BY AGNES L. TIERNEY. 


Religion has been defined as the conscious 
relation between man. and God, and the ex- 
pression of that relation in human conduct. 

If one have occasion to pass judgment upon 
the religion of another people, organization 
or individual, we necessarily confine ourselves 
in that judgment to the second element in re- 
ligion—its expression in human conduct. We 
are too circumscribed and limited in our knowl- 
edge of the workings of the infinite upon the 
finite to feel anything but reluctance to judge 
another’s claim to relationship with God. But 
we almost instinctively judge the genuineness 
of a man’s religion by his conduct, his con- 
formity or non-conformity to certain stand- 
ards acknowledged by his generation. And 
thus it has happened that different ages, with 
their varying development of ethical percep- 
tion, have set up different standards of judg- 
ment of the outward expression of religion. 
Observance of the law under the Jewish dis- 
pensation, obedience to the church in the 
Middle Ages, acceptance of certain fixed in- 
terpretations of Scripture in early Protestant 
times, were each in their turn the accepted 
witnesses to men of the soul’s relationship 
with God. If we ask what is our peculiar 
modern test of the reality of a man’s religion, 
I think we can answer, “‘his attitude toward 
his fellow men.”’ In previous epochs in re 
ligious history we find no widespread insist- 
ence on this modern standard of judgment of 
the adequate fruits of religion. In the Psalms 
we have the most complete and loftiest ex- 
pression of the religious attitude toward God, 
faith, trust and deepest adoration. But of 
the religious attitude toward man David knew 
little. His enemies were the enemies of God. 
The command, ‘‘love your enemies” and the 
searching question, ‘‘He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how shall he love 
God whom he hath not seen,” were the heralds 
of a new dispensation, the spiritual fruits of 
which were borne long after David’s time. 

The early Christians, we must believe, pos 
sessed to an unsurpassed degree the religious 
attitude toward men. The inspiration of theit 
new and lofty faith fused all its communicants 
into one spirit of self-sacrificing love. But the 
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church, in the fulness of its hierarchical power 
and material glory, soon cooled that splendid 
passion for humanity which burned in the hearts 
of its founders, and substituted for it devo- 
tion to its worldly interests and loyalty to 
its commands. 

Yet in the midst of its formalism and be- 
cause of its corruption there appeared men 
and women whose lives were passionately de- 
yoted to a religion expressed as an attitude 
toward God. These are known in history as 
the medizval saints. Here and there were 
those whose relationship with God bore fruit 
in their attitude toward men. Francis of As- 
sisi, and Elizabeth of Hungary, are types of 
these. But the record of a large proportion 
of the lives of the saints is full of painful 
efforts to gain favor of God through self- 
mortification, or to become so absorbed in the 
contemplation of heavenly things that the 
world receded almost entirely from their vis- 
ion. ‘“St. Simeon, who stood for thirty years 
a sign betwixt the meadow and the cloud,”’ 
was an extreme example of the first class. 
Of the second we find some interesting ex- 
amples described in Prof. James’ recent book 
on ‘Religious Experiences.’’ One was *‘St. 
Margaret Mary,’’ the founder of the Day of 
the Sacred Heart. She grew so absorbed in 
Christ’s love that she became almost useless 
about the convent. They tried her in the in- 
firmary, but without success, in the kitchen, 
where everything dropped out of her hands, 
and finally they put her to teach in the school, 
where the little girls cut pieces out of her 
clothes for relics, but where she was too much 
absorbed to pay the necessary attention. 

Another example is that of “*St. Louis’’ 
of Gonzaga, who died in his twenty-ninth year. 
and is known as the pattern of all young peo- 
ple. He felt it right to forget the number of 
his brothers and sisters and to think of his 
family only to pray for them. He guarded 
his eyes so carefully that when one day, by 
chance he looked upon a companion he re- 
proached himself severely for lack of mod- 
esty. He cultivated silence in order to be 
preserved from the sins of the tongue, and 
sought after false accusations and unjust rep- 
rimands as opportunities for humility. When 
his father died he took it as a particular at- 
tention of God to himself and wrote a letter 
of good advice to his sorrowing mother, whom, 
since the age of twelve,he had avoided seeing 
or conversing with alone. 

Many of the Protestant mystics did not avoid 
the extravagances and asceticism of the church 
saints, and while, perhaps, it is possible to 
dwell unduly on extreme instances, it is well 
known that the whole religious tendency of 
that remarkable period of history known as 
the Middle Ages was toward cloistered con- 
templation and passive ecstacy. 

The last century began with a stern revolt 
against any form of religion that abstracted 
itself from human life and activity. The 
gospel of the nineteenth century was hu- 
manity, its text the brotherhood of man. In 
the midst of its scientific reasonings, its ques- 
tionings, its doubts and its negations, service 
of humanity became with large numbers the 
whole of religion. So widespread was the re- 
Volt against religion without love, that the 
churches lost many allies, whom at a later 


and more liberal period they would have gladly 
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retained. 
these, 


In defence of the great-souled among 
Whittier wrote: 


Call him not heretic whose works attest 
His faith in goodness by no creed confessed, 
Whatever in love’s name is truly done 
To free the bound and lift the fallen one, 


Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word 
Is not against Him labors for our Lord. 
When he who, sad and weary, longing sore 


For love’s sweet service sought the sister’s door, 
One saw the heavenly one, the human guest, 
And who shall say which loved the Master best?” 


At the beginning of the twentieth century 
we find two tendencies at work. On the one 
hand is a reaction toward the formalism, 
mysticism and self-centered emotionalism of 
another age. On the other hand a ceaseless, 
breathless activity in good works which must 
at times lack the essential qualities of true 
service, sure leading, real devotion, faith and 
perfect sympathy. If we, as Friends, are to 
stand between these two tendencies 
the scales at balance, 
standard carefully. 

From their beginning Friends have bridged 
the chasm which divided the mystic from the 
humanitarian. Mystics they have always been, 
but mystics with a leading into the world, not 
out of it. 


and hold 


we must examine our 


Those prominent in the earlier an- 


nals were pioneers in the many-sided humani- 
tarian movement. Their reverent spirits, bathed | 


in that divine love which saint and mystic 
sought in retirement, saw in each human being 
a brother or a sister. In the light of the 


revelation of love they detected and miti- 
gated wrongs which society at large had not 
fully recognized. So much of their power 
came from their simple, human attitude, that 
we do well to inquire how much of this force 
What should 
What 


we are losing or gaining to-day. 
be our attitude toward our fellow men? 
is the mark of modern saintship? 
“Manners maketh man” is an old saying. 
“Manners do not make the man, but manners 
reveal the man” is the revision of a great 
scholar who puts second in his five evidences 
of an education, ‘‘ those refined and gentle 
manners which are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and action.” ‘* Real man- 
ners,” he continues, ‘‘the manners of a truly 
educated man or woman, are an outward ex- 
pression of intellectual and moral conviction. 
Sham manners are a veneer that falls away at 
the dampening touch of the first selfish sug- 
gestion. Manners have a moral significance 
and find their basis in that true and deepest 
self-respect which is built upon respect for 
others. . It is by the amount of respect, 
deference and courtesy shown to human per- 
sonality as such that we judge whether one is 
on dress parade or whether he is so well 
trained, well educated and so habitually ethi- 
cal in thought and action that he realizes his 
proper relation to his fellows 
realization in his manners.”’ 
The religious attitude towards others means 
all this and more. It realizes an actual com- 
munion of the best within one’s own nature 
with the best in another. It recognizes that 
common humanity which underlies all attain- 
ments, all exterior differences of opportunity 
and environment. It delights in other souls 
as revealers of varying aspects of truth. Noth- 
ing but a true baptism of sympathy can give 
this attitude. 


and reveals his 


We recall how George Fox was 


troubled because he was allowed to see and 
understand the evil in the hearts of others, 
and he cried to the Lord saying: ** Why should 
I be thus, seeing I was never addicted to com- 
mit these evils,’’ and the Lord answered that 
*‘it was needful I should have a sense of all 
conditions; how else should I speak to all 
conditions.’ Few of us can hope for such 
an overwhelming sense of insight as this. But 
through the humility which comes from a genu- 
ine recognition of our own weaknesses, and 
through an earnest desire for that wondrous 
spirit of penetrating love which Jesus radiated 
on all about Him, we may be prepared for a 
life of helpful sympathy and real service. 

When I was a school girl I learned from a 
short paragraph in the Outlines of the World’s 
History that Socrates was one of the most 
remarkable of men, because he said: ‘* Know 
thyself.” It seemed to me then a curiously 
overrated remark, for, I reasoned, If one does 
not know himself, what can he possibly know? 
The deep wisdom of this classic injunction is 
revealed only to those who have had experi- 
ence with themselves for a long time. Medita- 
tion on the difficulty we all have in recognizing 
the counterparts of what we call weaknesses, 
faults or sins in others, will bring it home to 
us all. 

As members of a religious body with an in- 
heritance of tradition, settled policy and social 
standing, most of us have led unusually se- 
cluded lives, protected for the most part from 
those temptations which ambition, necessity or 
hardship bring to others. But a week’s rigid 
inspection of our motive, in each act, of our 
prowess to yield to slight temptations to evade 
truth, to lose tempers, to slight work, to think 
or speak ill-naturedly of others,to break small 
promises, to withhold perfect justice, to choose 
the easier of two courses, will convince us 
that human nature is strong within us, and 
that it may be only the absence of greater 
temptations that keeps us from the struggle 
which often overwhelms others. The barriers 
that separate individual from individual, class 
from class,are much thinner and more artificial 
than we realize. Few of us know sufficiently 
well the strength and weakness of our own 
natures to judge others except in the spirit 
of sympathy. The world is coming to believe 
more and more in the power of spirit. Na- 
ture and art, body and mind, make the strong 
appeals, but it is the spirit that quicken- 
eth. 

We all know what it is to be attracted or re-. 
pulsed,even helped or hindered by the stranger 
who simply crosses our field of vision. We 
have no means of measuring the diffusive 
power of a spirit of outreaching sympathy. 
Its messages are by wireless telegraphy, its 
receivers human souls. 

There are no such discerners of spirits as 
those upon whom the burden of the world’s 
labor falls. Hence there is a reason, and we 
younger Frie nds cannot reflect upon it too 
often, why the ‘‘Quaker of the olden time’ 
held an unrivalled place in the affections of 
the poor and oppressed. They had ‘those 
refined and gentle manners which are the ex- 
pression of fixed habits of thought and action,” 
and added to this, a sense of the value of the 
human soul, a serious, tranquil, pervasive 
sympathy, and that highest and most modern 
of spiritual achievements, ‘* the separation of 
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, 


sin and the sinner.’’ This is the spirit we 
all need in our work to-day. 

“*Do our works revolve about ourselves, our 
own activities, our own sensibilities;’’ writes 
President Hyde, “‘then we are philanthro- 
pists, workers, anything you please, only we 
are not Christians. For true love shares the 
whole personal problem of its object and 
strengthens the will of him whom it serves 
by sympathy even while it helps him bear its 
burden.’’ 

Another great teacher has written: “‘From 
the love of man we do not necessarily rise into 
the love of God; but from any true love of 
God we inevitably descend into the love of 
man, his child, his image, the object of his 
benediction and the sharer of his immortal- 
ity.’’ And the greatest of all teachers said, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great Com- 
mandment, and the second is like unto it. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

We are often reminded that no people, in 
proportion to their numbers, give so largely to 
philanthropic and charitable enterprises as 
Friends. We are proud of this distinction. But 
let us not forget that the most precious posses- 
sions we all have are the thoughts, the aspira- 
tions, the principles and the love that guide and 
animate our own lives. Let us not deny what 
we can communicate of these in word, deed or 
spirit to the least or greatest of our fellow 
beings. Let us so order our hearts and lives 
that we shall serve our generation as true 
Friends of God and of humanity—not as med- 
izval but as Modern Saints. 

“No monkish garb he wears, no beads he tells, 

Nor is immersed in walls remote from strife; 
But from his heart deep mercy ever wells, 

He looks humanely forth on human life. 


In place of missals or of altar dreams 

He cons the passioned book of deeds and days; 
Striving to cast the comforting sweet beams 

Of charity on dark and noisome ways. 


Not hedged about by sacerdotal rule, 
He walks, a fellow of the scarred and weak. 
Liberal and wise his gifts, he goes to school 
To justice ; and he turns the other cheek. 


‘ He looks not holy, simple is his belief, 
His creed for mystic visions do not scan; 
His face shows lines cut there by others’ grief, 
And in his eyes is love of brother man. 


Not self nor self-salvation is his care, 

He yearns to make the world a sunnier clime 
To live in; and his mission everywhere 

So strangely like to Christ in olden time. 


No medieval mystery, no crowned 
Dim figure, halo-ringed, uncanny bright, 

A modern saint, a man who treads earth’s ground, 
And ministers to men with all his might.” 


To RECEIVE a heavenly vision is a great 
honor and privilege. The only way to mani- 
fest our gratitude and deserve the privilege 
is to obey the vision. It is much easier to 
admire, wonder and believe, than to obey. 
The new-born Christian is always tempted to 
stop short of obeying, and content himself 
with adoring the grace that saves him. But 
he is called to serve, and expected to obey. 


C. C. Adams. s 


SAY what is true; speak not agreeable false- 
hood.— The Code of Manu. 


THE FRIEND. 
John Bellows.* 


**He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God”’ 
(1 John iv: 16). This truth was abundantly 
manifest in the life of our friend John Bel- 
lows, and it seems right to us at this time 
briefly to bear testimony to the life and labors 
of one whose name will long be precious, not 
only to many in our Society, but also to others. 

John Bellows, son of Wm. Lamb and Han- 
nah Bellows, was born at Liskeard, Cornwall, 
the eighteenth of First Month, 1881. He was 
apprenticed as a printer at Camborne, and in 
1851, at the close of his apprenticeship, re- 
moved to London: but his health failing, he 
remained only six months, returning to his 
home at Camborne. Shortly after this he re- 
moved to Gloucester, where he was engaged 
as manager in a small printing establishment 
for several years, after which he commenced 
on his own account, and built up a large and 
flourishing business. 

During the early part of his residence in 
Gloucester he was brought in contact with a 
clergyman who insisted on the need of water- 
baptism; this led him to study the question 
more fully, and having Barclay’s ‘‘ Apology” 
sent him, he was convinced most strongly that 
it was his duty to become a Quaker in all re- 
spects. 

In 1869 he was married to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late Mark Earnshaw, of Clitheroe. 

During the Franco-Prussian war, in 1870, 
a number of Friends went to France to distri- 
bute help to the non-combatant victims, and 
he was one of those who volunteered to go, 
spending a month in this work. In 1892 went 
to Russia with Joseph James Neave, who had 
concern to visit that country to endeavor to 
yet the authorities to ameliorate the condition 
of the persecuted Stundists; and it was on 
this visit that he met with the Doukhobors in 
the Trans-Caucasus, which led to the interest 
he afterwards took in these people, resulting 
in their migration -to Canada. 

In 1896, with his wife, he visited Constan- 
tinople, and entered into the cause of the op- 
pressed Armenians. Sir J. W. Whittall stated 
lately that the labors of John Bellows ‘‘and 
those of others like him had saved thousands, 
not only from death by starvation, but from 
perversion to Islam.” 

1899 saw him again going abroad, this time 
with Edmund Wright Brooks, to St. Peters- 
burg, to endeavor to get the release of about 
one hundred and twenty of the Doukhobors 
who were in exile in Siberia. 

As a delegate to the Peace Conference at 
the Hague he was found on the side of peace; 
and he went to Sweden to endeavor to get 
some mitigation of the imprisonment of Nor- 
wegians because of their refusal to bear arms. 

Although he did not enter into municipal 
life, yet he took an interest in matters con- 
cerning his adopted city, becoming one of its 
most esteemed citizens, whilst for the Society 
of which he was a member he undertook the 
position of Elder, and was an appointed mem- 
ber of the Meeting for Sufferings. His strong 
conviction of what he believed to be the right 
work and methods of the Society led him at 
cne time to resign membership, but after 
awhile he again sought to be united with us, 
and continued in membership for the rest of 


“A testimony of Gloucester and Nailsworth Monthly 
Meeting concerning John Bellows, an Elder, deceased, 
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i his life. His utterances in our Meetings for 
Worship were not of great length, but were 
such as gave help to the meeting, and in meet. 

{ings for church affairs his views were very 

| helpful. 

John Bellows’ life was a full and busy one, 
and yet in it all he maintained that quietness 
of spirit which is the inheritance of those who, 
like the Psalmist, can say, ‘‘All my springs 
are in Thee,’’ and who have learned to renew 

| their strength by waiting upon the Lord. This 
quietness of spirit, coupled with faithfulness 
to what he believed to be right, was a leading 
trait in our friend’s character, and showed it- 
self in every department of his life. He wag 
an individual manifestly seeking to live under 
the control of the Spirit and to walk with 
God. 

His allegiance to personal conviction led 
him frequently to differ from those he loved 
and respected, causing at times pain both to 
himself and others; but his honesty, humility, 
and unfailing courtesy led even those who 
differed from him to respect him, and endeared 
him to all who knew him. 

Numbers of clergymen and others, whilst 
not sharing all his views, have written appre- 
ciating his sincerity, while his friends and 
correspondents were to be found in all walks 
of life and in many lands. 

His visit te America with his wife in 1901, 
to see a son who was settled there, seemed to 
have brought on an attack of asthma, which, 
with complications, was the cause of great 
suffering, and although for many weeks to- 
wards the close he could only sit up in his 
chair, yet no murmur escaped him. Through- 
out his illness he was only once known to 
give way to depression, and that but for a 
brief time. 

On the return of his son from America, the 
latter asked him, ‘‘Is all well with thee, fa- 
ther?” to which he replied, ‘‘ Yes; all is well; 
we have not followed cunningly devised fables. 
We know in Whom we have believed.’’ His 
memory will long be cherished by the perse- 
cuted and oppressed communities of other 
lands, who attracted his deepest sympathies 
and most practical help. He died on the fifth 
of Fifth Month, 1902, aged seventy-one years. 
His funeral at the cemetery of Painswick, on 
the ninth, was largely attended by persons of 
all shades of political opinion, and by repre 
sentatives of most of the religious denomina 
tions and of the civic authorities. 


_ 


ONE FLock.— Our Lord says to his disciples, 
that there are other sheep not of the Jewish 
race whom he is to gather. ‘There shall be 
one flock and one shepherd.’’ Not one fold, 
but one flock. There are many inclosures, 
many outward organizations called ‘‘folds,” 
but Christ is the shepherd of all true sheep. 
As Dr. Thompson, of Berlin, well says, ‘“‘The 
mark is on the sheep, not on the fold.” We 
need not go from door to door to find some 
Divine mark; the mark is on the Christians, 
not on the organized church, as such.—Hast- 
ings. 

THE fields in some places are not only ripe, 
but precious grain is being shed because the 
sheaves have not been carried to the garner 
by the few and fainting laborers.—-A Corres 
pondent. 
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The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 


XII. 


Nearly contemporary with Augustine and 
Jerome was Patrick, through whose faithful 
efforts the Christian religion witnessed a good 
establishment in Ireland. There have been 
written very many accounts of the life of this 
so-called “‘patron saint,’ but a large part of 
the matter is simply legendary and fictitious. 
From his own ‘‘Confessions,’’ which furnish us 
with a trustworthy narrative, we are intro- 
duced to one who appears, after his conver- 
sion, to have closely followed the leadings of 
the Holy Spirit. Without the great learning 
of either of the renowned ‘‘Fathers of the 
Church’ just named, Patrick was one who has 
left the savor of an excellent name unmarred 
by the blemish of a persecuting or of a bitter- 
ly controversial temper. 

The gospel had been introduced into Eng- 
land more than a century before the time of 
Constantine, in whose reign we read of three 
British bishops attending the Council of Arles, 
A. D. 314. Patrick was born abont sixty 
years after the latter date. His father, he 
tells us, was a deacon and his grandfather a 
presbyter. The village where he was born 
was on the banks of the Clyde near the south- 
west coast of Scotland, and it was his lot, as 
a boy of sixteen, to be carried away by Irish 
freebooters, who sold him into captivity in 
their own land. The place was near the 
mount of Slemish. His master employed him 
in herding cattle, and here the grace of God 
visited him. ‘‘While I was feeding cattle,” 
he writes, ‘‘I prayed frequently every day, 
and my love and fear of God and faith in Him 
continually increased. I dwelt in the woods 
and on the mountain, and woke up to pray 
before the dawn. I felt no pain, nor frost, 
nor snow, nor rain, nor any sense of indolence, 
for the Spirit was burning within me.” 

Patrick, like Paul, was a chosen vessel of 
the Lord. Frequently in dreams, in visions 
of the night, the tender mercies of the Lord 
were felt, and fervent desires to walk in his 
chosen way, were impressed upon him. He 
escaped from slavery to his own land, but af- 
ter awhile he heard the inward voice calling 
him to return. ‘‘Again, on another night, — 
[know not, God knoweth, whether it was in 
me or near me—lI heard distinctly words 
which I could not understand except these at 
the close: ‘He who gave his life for thee, is 
He who speaketh in thee.’ And so I awoke 
rejoicing.” He rejoices indeed that his call 
was not at all from man, but directly from God, 
for he says: ‘‘I testify in truth and in joy of 
heart, before God and his holy angels, that I 
never had any reason except the gospel and 
Its promises for ever returning to that people 
from whom I had formerly escaped with diffi- 
culty.” There is no evidence that he was 
ever in Rome, or had any commission from its 
bishop, patriarch or pope. 

The Druidical religion was that which main- 
ly prevailed in Ireland before the coming of 
Patrick. According to Dr. Joseph Sanderson, 


(who has compiled a discriminating life of Pat- 
tick,) the Druids invoked their divinities in 
favor of their friends, and for this purpose 
made incantations upon a mound or. elevated 
round near the field of battle. 


By auguries 








THE FRIEND. 


from the heavenly bodies, clouds, wind and 
smoke, the flight of birds, and other phenom- 
ena, they determined the propitious and the 
unpropitious times for fighting a battle, or for 
any other important action. Their bards, like 
those of the Northmen, cast into rude verse 
the deeds of their heroes, reciting them upon 
public occasions and at all great festivals. A 
Druid was the most jealous of beings, and woe 
to the individus! who excited his jealousy. A 
single word from the Druid, and the man was 
cut down like grass. A Druid had always the 
king’s ear, and at his whisper the order went 
forth to slay the hated man. Yet they taught 
a belief in the immortality of the soul, a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishment, and al- 
so it is said, in the unity of God, though mixed 
with many superstitions. 

When Patrick in the course of his long ex- 
tended tours throughout the island, came to 
Moy Slecht in County Cavan, then the seat of 
the great national idol, Crom Cruach, the 
people having been won over to a belief in 
Christianity, the great idol was demolished by 
the preacher and so an end put to pagan wor- 
ship at its centre. ‘‘In this way this great 
missionary in his gospel tours, dealt many 
death blows to the cruel paganism that held 
the inhabitants of Ireland in its merciless 
grasp, striking the fetters of error and super- 
stition from their minds ard hearts by the use 
of the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God. His weapons were not, except in 
such a case as this at Moy Slecht, carnal, but 
spiritual, but they were nevertheless mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.” 

‘Since the days of Paul,” is Dr. Sander- 
son’s tribute, ‘‘ro greater missionary has ever 
lived. The grand motive power of his life 
was love of souls, and like another Paul or 
Peter he preached the gospel with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven. The prodigious 
effect produced on the minds and hearts of 
men was a clear indication that God was with 
him. King’s daughters were among the hon- 
orable women who yielded to the Truth as spo- 
ken by his lips Leaders of hostile clans, 
whose trade was war, beat their swords into 
plow shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks, and onward Patrick went with his good 
work from county to county, and from prov- 
ince to province, till in a few years he had 
carried the tidings of salvation from Howth 
Head to the borders of Clew Bay, and from 
the glens of Antrim to the dreary wilds of 
Kerry. From that time forward, during sev- 
eral centuries, there was no country more dis- 
tinguished than Ireland by the possession of 
Scripture truth. She had a pure gospel, a 
free Bible, an unclouded day of grace, a rent 
veil into the holiest of all, a religion that will 
run on parallel, in all eternity, with the be- 
nign results of the redemption of Christ. Col- 
leges were founded, congregations were or- 
ganized, a bishop as he was then called, had 
charge of each congregation, and, according 
to Archbishop Usher, Patrick organized dur- 
ing his life three hundred and sixy-five church- 
es and placed over them three hundred and 
sixty-five bishops who were simply pastors.”’ 

The church established by Patrick, be it said, 
was not subject to the jurisdiction of the bish- 
op of Rome, and did not become so until the 
eleventh century. While not prepared to en- 
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dorse the common legend of Patrick ridding 
the island of the whole brood of serpents al- 
leged to have been formerly existent there, it 
is interesting to recount (as given by John 
Borland Finlay) the list of certain things ec- 
clesiastical which the same worthy did not 
perniciously settle upon the people, to wit: 
‘Neither holy water, nor thé incense, nor 
Christmas, nor Easter, nor saints’ days, nor 
purgatory, nor transsubstantiation, nor the 
mass, nor auricular confession, nor the el- 
evation of the host, nor the seven sacra- 
ments, nor the Virgin Mary, nor extreme unc- 
tion, nor papal infallibility, nor any of the 
modern theological doctrines of the Roman 
church, appears to be found in any of Pat- 
rick’s genuine writings. He loved his bible; 
he read it carefully; he preached it faith- 
fully.” 

In his poem ‘‘Erin’s Old Song of Peace,’ 
Horatius Bonar sings: 

“Through the green vales of Erin 
Pours the glad lay of love - 
The love that passes knowledge, 
Descending from above; 
The love of Him who bought us, 
And sought us in our sin; 
The long-shut gate who opens, 
And bids us enter in. 
Peace, peace, from God to men, 
Good-will, good-will. Amen!” 

[It has been stated that Christianity was in- 
treduced into Britain a good while before the 
time of Constantine, yet it was considerably 
more than a century after the death of Pat- 
trick before a systematic endeavor formally to 
set up a Christian church in the distant isle 
was attempted. The favoring opportunity ap- 
peared in the fact that Bertha, a Frankish 
Christian princess, had wedded Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. In the 
year 597, the Roman bishop (or pope) Gregory, 
called ‘*the great,’’ commissioned Augustin, a 
Roman abbot, with forty companions, to pro- 
ceed to Britain. Ethelbert, though a Pagan, 
met them in a friendly way, furnished them 
with a dwelling and means of support at his 
capital, Canterbury (then known as Doro- 
vern), and told them they had permission to 
convince such as they could of the truth of 
their religion, and afterwards to baptize them. 
“The example and influence of the monarch,’’ 
says Neander, ‘‘and the sensuous impression 
produced by the miracles, which the people 
supposed they beheld, induced great numbers 
to receive baptism; with many of them, how- 
ever, as shown by succeeding events, the faith 
had taken no deep root.” 

lt has been said of Gregory, ‘‘that with all 
his zeal for the diffusion of Christianity, he 
was most gentle in his treatment of heathens 
and Jews,’ aud, according therewith, we 
find him writing very earnestly to the abbot 
Augustin (then become bishop), carefully to 
observe love and humility toward the people 
among whom he was sent. This counsel ap- 
peared to be called for, inasmuch as Augus- 
tin, in his rigid attachment to the forms of 
the Romish church early ran against the sim- 
pler faith and practice of the Britons. Urging 
the latter to submit all things to the ordinan- 
ces of the Roman church, the abbot Dey- 
nock, of the monastery in North Wales, one 
who was held in great esteem for his piety 
and good judgment, made this excellent reply: 
“‘We are all ready to listen to the church of 












God, to the pope at Rome, and to every pious 
Christian, that so we may show to each, ac- 
cording to his station, perfect love, and up- 
hold him by word and deed. We know not, 
that any other obedience can be required of 
us towards him whom you call the pope or 
the father of fathers. But this obedience we 
are prepared constantly to render to him and 
to every Christian.” 

At the suggestion of Ethelbert, a confer- 
ence on the questions in dispute was held, ac- 
cording to the ancient German custom, near 
an oak. Augustin, however, was unyielding, 
and the Britons declining to enter with him 
into any terms of agreement, he is said to 
have replied, “‘Well, then, as you are unwill- 
ing to recognize the Anglo-Saxons as breth- 
ren, and to preach to them the word of life, 
you shall have them as foes, and experience 
their vengeance. ’’ 

And so it fell out a little later. Ethelfrid, 
king of the Angles, advancing with a large 
army to Caerleon, in the beautiful valley of 
the Usk on the border of Wales, saw there 
standing apart in a place of safety ‘‘a great 
company,’’ so the old historian Lede testifies, 
‘fof priests and monks, who, having fasted 
three days, were come to offer prayers to God 
for their people. Although,” he said, ‘‘they 
are unarmed, yet if they cry to their God 
against us, it is the same as if they fought 
against us; let them be first attacked.” 
Thereupon there ensued a great slaughter. 
The method of Augustin, the monk, and the 
way of his contemporary, the calif Ali, ‘‘the 
faithful,” are equally far removed from the 
non-resistant practice of the early Christians. 

(To be continued.) 
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“THE FRIEND.” 
The Higher Lawlessness. 

Man’s deepest grudge is against the distur- 
ber who wakes him from his sleep and bids 
him resume his march onward. Those times 
of awaking are ever the crucial points of his- 
tory. We watch what is going on with 
breathless interest. It is like the moment in 
the life of a butterfly when the grub state is 
exchanged for the new form and sphere of a 
winged creature. It is the grandest sight this 
world atfords the spectacle of some man of 
destiny to whom the new law has been com- 
mitted, revealing the mystery of life to his 
astonished contemporaries. 

And these men are all law-breakers. Lu- 
ther, with his justification by faith, is the icon- 
oclast of a thousand venerable traditions; 
George Fox, with his freedom of the spirit 
and sufficient priesthood of the individual, 
shocks Protestantism almost as much as Lu- 
ther had shocked Catholicism ; Wesley, with 
his bold gospel campaigning, tramples under 
foot at every step the orthodox conventions 
of his time. To-day we know that their law 
breaking was all law-making, and that the 
world’s highest interests could not spare one 
of the strokes they struck. There are times 
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periously demands a seeming lawlessness. In 


trod before them. 


stands behind this man?”’ 


J. B. 
























when the highest law that such men know im- 


obeying this they tread a path their Master 
The question came to 
Meissner, one of the examiners at the prose- 
cution of Jacob Boehme, ‘‘Who knows what 


THE FRIEND. 














Science and Industry. 

THE working world understands that the 
only man who really knows things is the man 
who can do things; that no man is really 
skilled and wise whose whole knowledge has 
been got out of books.— Portland Oregonian. 





NASTURTIUM is a word the derivation of 
which will occur to few who see it. Yet there 
is a laugh in it that you may recall when next 
you eat water cress and bread and butter, or 
see the plant sharing ditch or stream side 
with its little four-leaved blossoms. The 
word is derived from nasus torsus, a convulsed 
nose—an effect supposed to be produced on 
the human eater by its acrid and pungent 
qualities. The famous old remedy of spring 
juices, beloved by our great-grandmothers, 
was concocted of the water cress mingled 
with brook lome, or scurvy grass and Seville 
oranges. 

How Oysters Grow.—A man who has de- 
voted much time to the study of the oyster 
says that this bivalve is born with his shell 
on and that he grows only in the summer 
time. The beard of an oyster is not only his 
breathing organ—that is, his lungs—but it 
also serves to convey food to his mouth. When 
the warm, calm days of Sixth Month come, the 
oyster opens his shell, and, by means of his 
beard, begins building an additional story to his 
house. This he does by depositing very, very 
fine particles of carbonate of lime, till at last 
they form a substance as thin as silver paper, 
and exceedingly fragile. Then he adds more 
and more, till at last the new shell is as hard 
as the old shell. 



















WoMEN who are in the habit of using soap 
bark as a cleanser may be interested to learn 
a little something about it, says an exchange. 
The small, thin bits that are procured at the 
apothecaries, are the inner layers of the bark 
of the quillaia saponaria, a middle-sized tree 
found in Chile. In Chile it is commonly used 
as a soap, and has been for many years. No 
doubt it was in use by the native Indians, 










when Magellan discovered them in their 
country, about 300 years since. Quillaia 


comes from a Chilian word, which means ‘‘to 
wash.’’ The bark of the tree contains sapo- 
nium, an alkali compound which makes it use- 
ful as a soap. In preparing soap bark one 
ounce of the bark should be allowed to simmer 
in two quarts of water until the two quarts 
have been reduced to one quart. It is then 
ready to use and it can be bottled. Colored 
goods are cleaned by placing on a board and 
rubbing the soiled parts with a cloth wet in 
the soap bark infusion. The cloth should be 
the same material as the garment that is to 
be cleaned. There must be no rinsing. 
possible, the wrinkles should be ironed out 
with the hand. If black goods are to be 
cleaned, a table-spoonful of ammonia should 
be added to a pint of the cleaning fluid. 




























thing in the medical profession is the fish 


ings. 
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A Doctor ror FisHes.—The very latest 


doctor, who goes from aquarium to aquarium 
instead of from sick-bed to sick-bed. He pre- 
scribes for the fish, performs surgical opera- 
tions and looks after their diet and surround- 
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Fish surgery is difficult, not because it ha 
to be done outside the aquarium (for a figh 
can be kept out of the water for six or seyep 
minutes without hurting it), but because the 
flesh heals so slowly after it has been cut. 4 
wound should be kept dry, but, unfortunately 
in the case of a fish this requirement is not 
easily met. Therefore, operations must be 
simple and slight. The most familiar is trim. 
ming tails which have become enlarged by 
fungus growths. Japanese goldfish, for ip. 
stance, have tails bigger than their bodies: 
so when these become enlarged they are una. 
ble to swim well and often ‘‘drown’’—that jg 
float with their heads out of water and die 
from asphyxiation. Other surgical operations 
are removing tumors, lacerated scales or 
splintered bones. 

Fish sometimes have to take medicine, 
When one grows very fat and unwieldly the 
doctor calls it a case of swollen swimming 
bladder and prescribes castor oil. His dose 
is one drop, slightly diluted, given either with 
a spoon or quill toothpick. Sometimes a fish 
becomes weak and thin, taking no interest in 
his food and surroundings. In this case his 
stomach is out of order, and a drop of nur 
vomica is needed to make him active and 
cheerful again. 












































































CLocks NoT NEEDED IN CuBA.— When we 
asked Senora D. if she would tell us the time 
of day that we might set our watches, she 
smilingly replied in her quaint foreign English: 
“T have not the least idea and there is no 
clock in the house.’’ Then, in answer to a 
look of surprise, she added: “‘l did have a 
watch once, but I lost it, and over a year ago 
my clock was stolen. It was a_ beautiful 
clock, too; it cost $70.’’ (Senora D. we had 
discovered had a weakness for good round fig- 
ures. ) 

**And you have lived over a year without a 
time-piece in the house?” we gasped. 

The senora smiled placidly again. “But 
how do you manage with the servants; how 
do they know when to get the meals?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, they guess at it,’’ was the reply, “or 
they go over to one of the shops and ask.” 
Think of an American woman running a large 
house, with two children and three servants 
in it, and not a sign of a time-piece! But they 
do things very differently in Havana. We 
soon found out that clockless houses are the 
general rule and in the course of time We 
too, fell into the universal ‘‘manana’’ habit, 
leaving our watches unwound and practical 
ignoring the flight of time. Had Theophil 
Gautier but lived in Cuba he would never hare 
had recourse to the expedient of flinging al 
the clocks out of the house, as he did one day 
in disgust at their impertinent ticking aml 
reminder of old Father Time. 

To an American woman, overworked and 
nervous, there is something refreshingly rest 
ful about the Cuban home, with its large, 
high-studded rooms, simple bent-wood ani 
cane furniture, and almost entire absence 
bric-a-brac and pictures. Even the lack of 
clocks becomes something to be grateful for 
after having lived day after day with one eyt 
on a time-piece and the other on some piece of 
work which must be rushed through. 

Cuban Women, say most outside observers 
appear to do nothing but read novels and ro¢i 
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in rocking chairs. 
there are busy and capable housekeepers to | 
be found among them as well as clever needle- | 
women. To be sure, they do not emulate 

their American sisters and wrinkle their faces | 
and dim their bright eyes with trying to do a 

dozen things at once, and even the best of 

housekeepers leave the marketing entirely to| 
servants, nevertheless there is no doubt that | 
many apparently indolent Cubans only need 

wider opportunities and education to follow in 

the path of their American sisters. A young 

American woman in charge of a Cuban hos- 

pital told us with enthusiasm of the work of 

twenty odd nurses under her. ‘‘It is perfectly 

surprising the way they are taking hold of the 

work,”’ she said. “‘But little more than a 

year ago it was necessary for me to employ 

American nurses and now they are all Cubans, 

and,” she added emphatically, ‘‘they are all 

capable, faithful workers, too.’’--The Brooklyn 

Eagle. 


iam 
“There are briers besetting every path 
That call for patient care; 
There is a cross in every lot, 
And need for constant prayer: 
But a lowly heart that leans on Thee 
Is happy anywhere.” 





—————.2—____ 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Phebe Rt. Gifford, a minister of Providence, R. L., 
reached her one hundredth year last Fourth-day. 





Eastern Quarterly Meeting of Friends, N. C., 
held at Piney Woods, commencing Fifth Month 30, 
1903, was well attended, the usual business having 
been transacted, it was concluded not to send any 
reports or to appoint any representatives to the 
Yearly Meeting. We were favored with religious 
life in our meetings, and had the company of some 
Friends from Ohio and Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ings with minutes, whose gospel services were ac- 
ceptable. Our Heavenly Father was very good to 
us, Jesus being exalted as our Prophet, Priest and 
King, head over all things to his people, our light 
and our salvation, whose teaching is free. We had 
a nice account of our schools, particulars being 
furnished as to how the children of school age 
were being educated. A. F. 

A FrieNDLY HOME IN THE City.—Many who are 
interested in a boarding home for Friends in Phila- 
delphia may find matter of interest in the Jntelli- 
gencer’s allusion to the “Pennington,” an apart- 
ment house on property adjoining the 15th Street 
Meeting-house in New York. The “ Friends’ Board- 
ing Home Committee” lately made report on this 
to its Yearly Meeting. The “Pennington” is in- 
tended as a “ headquarters for Friends in New York, 
both for those who wish to board near the heart of 
the city and near the meeting, and for those who 
are on business or visiting in the city. The Friends’ 
Home Association, to which the Pennington belongs, 
is an incorporated body which has put itself in such 
relation to the Yearly Meeting, that it may, through 
a committee, make reports to the Yearly Meeting 
for information ; and that in case of its dissolu- 
tion at any time the property would go to the 
Yearly Meeting ” 


Notes from Others. 
The final sentence of Emperor William's letter 
on Christ and Revelation: “ Religion has never been 
4 product of science, but an outpouring of the 


heart and being of man, caused by his intercourse 
with God.” 








The little arctic church edifice in Baffin’s land, 
brador, which was made of seal skins, was eaten 


While this seems true of up by famishing Eskimo dogs. 
the majority it must be acknowledged that and decent church buildings have been provided by 
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Now a good house 


kind friends. 


Not until recently have the Japanese bookstores 
been willing to carry the Bible in stock, for fear 
of offending their Buddhist patrons, but now Bibles 
are so eagerly sought that they are for sale at all 
the prominent bookstores in Japan. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society reports 
that although it has circulated Bibles in one hun- 
dred languages, there are still five hundred and 
fifty million people on this earth who have not a 
copy of the Bible in their own language. 

WESLEY As A DiscipLINARIAN.—“ After diligent 
inquiry made, I removed all those from the con- 
gregation of the faithful, whose behavior or spirit 
was not agreeable to the gospel of Christ ; openly 
declaring the objection I had to each, that others 
might fear, and cry to God for them.” 

It is said of Charles Cuthbert Hall’s work in 
India that he has won by his sympathetic apprecia- 
tion “of all that is best in Hindu philosophy and 
religion and in Indian character, the kindly appre- 
ciation of Christianity of very many Indians whom 
no amount of disputation would have helped.” 


Boston has now the largest library of Congre- 
gational literature in the world. The library is 
especially rich in Pilgrim and Puritan history, and 
is also rich in literature bearing on controversies 
in the Church of England. The library of the late 
Bishop Stubbs, of Oxford, adds over six thousand 
volumes to the 50,000 books and 50,000 pamphlets, 
which composed the library. 





At Oxford it is reported an influential section 
of Nonconformists have issued a long manifesto, 
which concludes with the expression of a deter- 
mination not to pay the education rates. “ Dr. 
Fairbairn, principal of Mansfield College, and Dr. 
Massie, professor of New Testament exegesis in the 
same college, have remitted their rates minus the 
education tax.” 


The agent of the American Bible Society in 
Shanghai reports that more Mandarin Bibles have 
been issued in the last three months than would 
have been an ample stock for eight years, a decade 
ago. The demand for Bibles and Testaments comes 
from all parts of the Chinese empire, and there has 
never been such a spirit of inquiry concerning the 
word of God. 


A special despatch to the Philadelphia North 
American says: “ Existing social conditions were 
denounced in an address given by Newell Dwight 
Hillis, pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, before 
the annual conference of the Orthodox Friends at 
the meeting house in Gramercy Park. To-day we 
are raising pampered sons and daughters,” said Dr. 
Hillis, ‘surrounding them with every luxury and 
idle satisfaction of desire, and they are rotten be- 
fore they are ripe. I repeat it, they are rotten 
before they are ripe, and the boys in many cases 
are sinful before they are bearded.’ ” 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—The ninth Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration was held at 
Lake Mohonk on the 27th, 28th and 29th of Fifth 
Month, and was the largest of the gatherings held 
there to forward this important subject, and con- 
sisted as heretofore, of men and women eminent in 
many walks of life, a lively and encouraging in- 
terest was manifest. 

John W. Foster, Secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Harrison, and the adviser of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in the negotiations that closed the war 
with Japan, presided; his knowledge of international 
affairs and wide experience enabled him to speak 
with authority on the questions under discussion. 
It was a source of congratulation that the United 
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States Government, which was actively instru- 
mental in establishing The Hague Court, was one 
of the first parties to submit a case to that Court. 
“The Pious Fund” case with Mexico, which was 
quickly settled and both parties accepted the de- 
cision as final, and also the Venezuelan case, which 
will be settled in the same manner. 

Benj. F. Trueblood, Secretary American Peace 
Society, gave an interesting resume of the progress 
of arbitration during the past year ; during which 
time many cases of differences between nations 
have been referred to special arbitrators or ar- 
bitral commissions, of which the following are 
some: 

The controversy between Italy and Guatemala as 
to the treatment of Italian immigrants. 

The question of claims of citizens of France 
against Venezuela. 

The controversy between the United States and 
San Domingo over the claims of the San Domingo 
Improvement Co. 

The question between Great Britain and Portu- 
gal over the location of colonial boundaries in 
South Africa. 

The question of the claims of Sala & Co. of New 
York against the Republic of San Domingo. 

The Alaskan Boundary Dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, which has been 
referred to a mixed Commission. 

And many cases have been thus amicably settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

The boundary dispute between Argentine and 
Chile has been settled by arbitration by the King 
of England, and these two countries have agreed 
to stop the construction of naval vessels, and to 
sell those they now have and to reduce their armies 

an excellent example to nations who have con- 
sidered themselves more enlightened than these 
South American Republics. 

A remarkable evidence of growing sentiment in 
favor of International Arbitration is the formation 
of what is called “The International Arbitration 
Group,” composed of about two hundred members 
of the French Parliament with the object of the 
promotion of this cause. Another gratifying sign 
of progress of public sentiment is the change in 
the tone of the public press. At the time of the 
establishment of The Hague Court it was lightly 
spoken of as visionary and impractical; now many 
influential journals strongly urge that difficulties 
of international character shall be taken there. 
What is now most needed is for some of the prom- 
inent nations, the United States and Great Britain 
for instance, to have some important case settled 
at The Hague, when other nations will soon follow 
this good example 

It is well to remember that there were many 
doubts expressed about the usefulness of our own 
Supreme Court when it was established, and there 
was not acase submitted to it for about two years. 

The following platform gives a true insight into 
the real spirit and attitude of the Ninth Mohonk 
International Conference: 

“The principle of international arbitration has 
secured the approval of the civilized world. This 
fact is solemnly recorded by The Hague convention. 
It is gratifying to state that, largely through the 
influence and example of the United States, which 
had so much to do with the success of The Hague 
conference, prestige has been given The Hague tri- 
bunal by the submission to it of international dif- 
ferences. 

“This conference thanks our Government for 
what it has done in this behalf, especially in the 
recent Venezuelan controversy, when its efforts 
averted war. This conference believes that the 
next step in the steady march forward should be 
the conclusion of a treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, 
to be followed by similar agreements between the 
other signatory nations to The Hague convention to 
refer disputes to The Hague tribunal. Such treaties 
would make the present implied obligations of the 
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nations signing them explicit, binding and ait Under the auspices of the Geographical Society, a 
manent, instead of leaving them, as now under The | largely equipped expedition of scientists has sailed from 
Hague convention, voluntary and to be determined spends oe ae of the Bahama eee 
from time to time, and largely by circumstances. ee mar rng goon Al Se a i “ai 
‘“‘This conference believes that the best public oe sear en ee a 
a asa : s era ground, an estate of twenty-two acres, located in German- 
opinion of the United States and Great Britain, | town. It is thought to be worth at least $125,000. 
neighbors and kinsfolk as they are, recognizes the} Sixty-eight mills, employing 17,000 textile workers, 
wisdom and justice of such an arrangement, and | have conceded to the demands of the latter for shorter 
that the example thus set would be followed speedily | hours, but about 100,000 workers who operate in over 


In view of the apparent plentifulness of money in Lo. 
don, the Government organ La Discussion announey 
that Senor Montoro, the Cuban Minister at London, hag 
been instructed to ascertain the attitude of the Lond 
financiers regarding the prospective Cuban loan for $35, 
000,000. 

The legality of President Castro’s decree closing th 
ports in Venezula now in the possession of the insurgents, 
will probably be recognized by the United States Govern. 
ment. Technically this decree does not constitute q 
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by the other Powers. It would lead all the nations | 550 mills, are still out. A few workers have gone back | blockade, but practically the consequences of enforce. ma 
to The Hague Tribunal. on employers’ terms, but the strikers hope to carry their | ment would be similar to one. No foreign vessel has a : 

“ With = Laem apne Of the fatherhood of Gal |e right to trade in a closed port under pain of seizure. iia 

With a deep sense of the fatherhood of Go¢ A conference to formulate rules for the better inspec-| The several international commissions which are t —_ 
and the consequent brotherhood of man, the CON- | tion of milk will be held in the Mayor’s office, by Mayor | determine the amount of the claims of the several Poy. 
ference looks forward to new victories for its] Weaver, the Director of the Department of Health, the | ers against Venezuela met at Caracas on the Ist inst, 
cause even more remarkable than those already | Chief of the Health Bureau and the State Veterinarian. Owing to the activity of Robert C. Morris, in charge 
won, notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of | It is expected that the conference will also result in a| of the United States’ case, it is expected that the Amer. au 
extending the application of international arbitra- | request to the State Board of Health, to act in conjunc- | ican claims can be adjudicated within a month. ; 
tion. Many motives may inspire arbitration—fear, | tion with the local health authorities to secure the mar- The Times’ correspondent at Pekin says there is a dis. 
horror of war, dread of expense, but justice is the | Xeting by some dairymen, of a better grade of milk than | position among the other Ministers to regard more favor. 

ir: al dk jati a ie teal ie ie the city is now receiving. Dairymen will also be asked | ably the British proposal toward relaxing the conditions 
only sate foundation for the Worlds peace. by the Department of Health to conform to certain rea- | of the indemnity payments. The proposal, which is a 
the Alaskan boundary dispute, who should not | sonable requirements in the case of the cows and stabling. | modification of last year’s scheme, invites the Powers to ’ 
prefer that justice should prevail, even if we make | The inspection of milk shops has revealed unsanitary | accept payment in silver until 1910, after which pay. 
no gain of hills and harbors. America shoul] | conditions in some quarters, and the owners have been | ments are to be made in gold. The disposal of the de. 
conduct this claim with such loyalty to justice as | forbidden to sell milk until the places were made sanitary. | ficit accumulated in the interval must be considered sub- 
to win the honor of the nations. Dairy and Food Commissioner Warren has ordered prose- | sequently. Such relaxations are to be conditional o 

“This conference summons all possible agents cution against forty-nine Philadelphia dealers in lard. China's signing the gold bonds in accordance with what 
to teach and preach the gospel of justice -busi- | Ovt of sixty-six samples from the city, forty-nine have | the Powers, except America, consider an equitable inter. . 

ci eiecinianea mainline ti : essai Sadie failed to stand the analysis by the State Chemists. The | pretation of the protocol’s indemnity clause. — -_ 
hess men and great corporations, teachers IN SCROO!S, | principal ingredient used for adulteration is cotton seed A despatch to the Times from Burgas, in Eastern 
ministers of God, the public press; let our whole | j), Roumelia, says, that the situation in the vilayet of Ad 1 
country accept the great motto and seek tolive up| The strike of carpenters, which has been in force in| rianople demands the attention of the Powers no lew & jg ¢ 
to it. ‘America loves justice.” It appeals to | this city since the first of last month, is practically over, | than the condition of Macedonia. The presence of hu- 
every man and woman to aid in increasing and or-| a compromise of forty-five cents an hour having been | dreds of refugees in the Bulgarian villages adjacent to 
ganizing the general sentiment in favor of inter- | agreed on. They had been receiving forty cents and | the frontier indicates the unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
national arbitration so as to secure, by the in-| Struck for fifty cents. During the six summer months of | All have fled within the last six weeks owing to searches \ 
oe ae ea eias } a the year, forty-four hours will constitute a week’s work, | for arms, accompanied by punitive measures. Conflicts 
vincible power of public opinion, the employment PT. Se aed ad : 

Sarg a ial aaa coeten and forty-eight hours remaining six months. between the outlaws and fugitive peasants in the Istrangs § THI 
of it in the maximum number of possible cases, in There were 427 deaths in this city last week, reported | Mountains on the one hand and Turkish troops and Bashi Bg jj 
the hope that wars may cease and that peace may | to the Board of Health. This is 17 less than the pre- | bazouks on the other are of frequent occurrence. 
prevail. vious week and 29 more than the corresponding week of | The French passenger steamer Liban, was rundown § Df 

; RE oa 1902. Of the foregoing 211 were males and 216 fe- | near Marseilles on the 7th, sinking within 17 minutes, cei 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. males: 54 died of consumption of the lungs; 45 of in- | Over 100 lives were said to be lost, and at least 94 were 

UnitED STates—The floods are subsiding and condi- | flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; | saved. bec 
tions becoming more nearly normal in the vicinity of To- | 7 of diphtheria: 20 of cancer ; 14 of apoplexy ; 26 of | There is a wholesale emigration of miners and work- § 4, 
peka. In Armourdale, a suburb of Kansas City, 16,000 } typhoid fever, and 2 of scarlet fever men from the iron districts of Austria to the United 
people are homeless, and an appeal for help has been is- FoREIGN.— Both Houses of Legislature in Japan have | States, in consequence of the unprecedented stagnation des 
sued. Topeka’s death list now reaches seventy-eight, | passed the bill extending the Formosan camphor monopoly | of the iron industry. All 
and the loss to the State of Kansas is estimated at $12,- | system to the whole Empire. Japan, owing to her ac- Hundreds of men have been discharged since the be- 
000,000. quisition of Formosa, controls the camphor product of | ginning of the year and the mines and iron works are § Ter 

The great volume of water sweeping down the Missis- | the world. The Chinese yield has never exceded 220,- | operating on short time. 
sippi is surging past St. Louis like a mill-race, and on | 000 pounds, while the yield in Formosa has in recent eae 
First-day had reached a stage of thirty-eight feet, the | years averaged over 6,000,000 pounds. In the rest of NOTICES. Spi 
highest since 1858. S ven hundre d people are reported —— annual production is about 300,000 pounds. A WomAN FRIEND desires position as companion tos i 
imprisoned on a lowland, twenty-five miles northwest of Elaborate measures have been taken to guard the For- lady for the Summer months, or permanently if desired. 

St. Louis, and in peril of their lives from the rising wa- | mosan camphor forests and the border residents. Within Address W, Office of THE FRIEND the 
ters of the Missouri. Relief boats have been unable to | certain limits the Japanese Government does not inter- sceuiasaspaemaiacienaeaaie : Tg pre 
ascend the river on account of the swift current and the | fere with the manufacture of camphor, but the entire ei , : . : . 

inability to pass under the bridges, owing to the abnormal | production must be sold to the Sevesmeais at a fixed Wasrrows oa Be ee ‘ol = one a 
height of the water. price, and the Government names the maximum amount coe’ ving Phil aeiehia 16 a ane 7 4 250 ree 

The Sny levee, which is seventy miles in length, has | to be produced in order to prevent the markets being aa a>: Oth = aaeas rise t es 7 ae to 
broken, and 100,000 acres in the vicinity of Louisiana, | oversupplied. Sts “fa ; 15 oe Pe 730 P. ae a cana ou: 
Mo., are flooded. Secretary of State Hay has designated the 15th inst., T age ry a ae I b 7: le aa W. st Ch = tri 

A cloudburst at Spartansburg, S. C., drowned twenty- | at the request of the B'nai Brith, to receive its Executive Ph nigge a ae eee  & 6 = S ~ ; 
five people, swept away several mills and caused losses | Committee, which desires to make representations re- ee ee an 
aggregating $2,000,000. Fifty lives were lost, five hun- | specting the treatment of the Jews in Russia. ‘ . ail ou: 
dred left homeless and three mills washed away at Clif- The committee is understood to be fortified with a WESTTOWN BoaRDIne ScHooL.— Application for th mé 
ton, S.C. Columbia and Greenville, in the same State, | mass of detailed testimony respecting the terrible hap- admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regay ce 
were also deluged, and suffered severely. penings at Kischeneff. to instruction and discipline should be addressed to | 

The President returned to Washington on the 5th inst., There is no diminution in the number of letters direct- Wa. F. W SCR Eaee, Principal CO 
having traveled 14,000 miles without accident or delay. | ed to Seeretary Hay respecting the Kischeneff horror, Payments on account of board and tuition, and com th 
The journey covered sixty-five days. not only from prominent Jews, but from Christians. It eee ~ regard % business should be forwarded Sh 

Forest fires have been raging in New Jersey, Long Is- | has been impossible for the department to reply to these EDW “9 G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. Pa e 
land, the Adirondacks, New England and Canada. The | separately. Address Westtown P. O., Chester Co. y 
unusual drought of nearly seven weeks has rendered the The Christian Herald has received from M. Lopoukhine, | — —— wi 
fires very dangerous. In Vermont sixty square miles | Director of the Police Department of the Russian Empire, Diep, at Haddonfield, N. J.. RACHEL M. Cox, who was Sh 
were ablaze, while the Adirondacks have suffered damage | a statement giving an official version of the Kischeneff | born Seventh Month 14th, 1821, and died Fifth Month Te 
beyond precedent, and will not recover for twenty-five | massacre. This came in response to a cablegram to the | 4th, 1901, a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of fo 
years. Three thousand men were fighting the flames, and | Czar, asking for an official statement of the facts as to | Friends. 
the Governor authorized the use of State funds to subdue | Kischeneff, and is remarkable, not only as an authorita- in Chicago, at his home 208 North Morgan St, at 
the fire. A pall of smoke, reaching from Albany and | tive report, but as an announcement of Russia’s future Fifth Month Slee 1903 Joun M Rasuuaaan a native of pr 

Boston to Washington, D. C., nearly obscuring the sun, | policy with respect to the Jews. It declares that the en - aged 64 aia i eine of the Society of fr 

hung for two days over the intervening country, render- | Siberian mines await hundreds of the rioters ; that orders Friends, poe eaait tail io their principles, ands st 

ing navigation extremely difficult and causing much delay. | have been sent out to the Governors all over Russia to diligent reader of all that concerned them in this peri- te 
The steamship Deutschland, which sailed from New | make immediate use of fire-arms in cases of anti-Jewish odical 

York on the 4th inst., went aground in New York Lower | disturbances, but the Government cannot give the Jews : ‘ ‘ , > ‘ th W 

Bay, owing to the dense smoke. After being detained | new rights of citizenship, as this would be sure to drive ——, at her residence - Philadelphia, Third Mow W 

over twenty-four hours, she was floated and proceeded to | the Russian population to new excesses against the Jews. 8th, 1903, MaRY ANN, widow of George Wright ; see f 

sea. In addition to her 750 passengers, the vessel has | The permanent treaty between Cuba and the United | 82 years. A member of the Monthly Meeting of Frie T 

on board $4,000,000 in gold, on which the company must | States, accompanied by a message of transmission from | °f Philadelphia for the Northern District. = 

, pay interest at the rate of 3 per cent. for the time con- | President Palma, was read in the Senate and then refer- WILLIAM H. PILk’S SONS, PRINTEKS 4 

sumed by the delay. red to the Committee on Foreign Relations. No. 422 Walnut Street 0 
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